POOR  RELIEF  AND  THE  DIMINUTION 
OF  PAUPERISM. 


A  BRITISH  DESIDERATUM. 


The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  "  Times"  London, 
January  25th,  1895  : — 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  POOR  RELIEF. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  TIMES." 

"  Sir, — The  letters  which  have  recently  appeared  in  your 
columns,  on  Old-Age  Pensions,  have  been  interesting  and  valuable. 
But  they  only  touch  a  portion  of  the  great  question  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  Pauperism.  Unless  measures  are  provided  for  testing  and 
securing  the  suitability  of  the  claimants  for  Pensions,  these  grants 
may,  and  will,  only  lead  to  disappointment,  failure,  and  public 
loss.  Indeed,  some  safeguards  in  this  respect  are  necessary  for  the 
advantageous  administration  of  every  kind  of  Poor  relief. 

"  One  of  the  principal  of  these  does  not  appear,  as  yet,  to  have 
claimed  anything  like  the  amount  of  attention  in  this  country 
which  it  deserves.  I  allude  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  and 
minute  apportionment  of  town  and  city  pauperism  amongst  a  large 
number  of  well-qualified  and  well-selected  Visitors.  This  was,  in 
great  degree,  the  method  recommended  and  adopted  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  his  remarkably  successful  efforts  to  grapple  with 
the  poverty  of  Glasgow  slums.  And  this  is  the  chief  means  now 
made  use  of  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  for  distributing 
relief  to  the  destitute  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  for  making 
efforts  to  promote  by  personal  visitation  and  persuasion,  their  moral 
elevation  and  their  endeavour  at  self-help. 

"  Last  summer  I  made  inquiries  as  to  this  system  in  several 
Continental  cities,  especially  Elberfeld,  Cologne,  and  Ghent, 
in  each  of  which,  and  in  scores  of  other  cities  abroad,  it  is  in  opera- 
tion with  considerable  success.  The  Elberfeld  System  is  especially 
typical  of  this  class  of  agency.  It  has  its  defects,  but  also  has  great 
efficiency  in  bringing  the  richer  and  poorer  classes  together,  to 
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mutual  advantage.  By  minutely  subdividing  that  large  town 
amongst  many  hundreds  of  well-qualified  Visitors,  not  only  is 
imposture  checked  and  employment  often  facilitated,  but  the 
relatives  of  paupers  are  induced  to  help  them  in  a  somewhat 
greater  degree  than  is  secured  in  this  country.  And  this,  alone, 
is  an  important  advantage. 

"  Our  English  Local  Government  Board  and  our  Boards  of 
Guardians  render  excellent  service  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
ratepayer.  But  the  general  and  minute  subdivision  of  every 
town  amongst  a  large  number  of  suitable  persons,  actually  and 
frequently  visiting  the  poor,  from  house  to  house,  remains,  in  this 
country,  a  special  desideratum. 

"  The  countries  I  have  named  are,  at  least  in  so  far,  decidedly 
in  advance  of  us. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

"  WILLIAM  TALLACK." 

Under  the  Elberfeld  System,  two  or  three  families  are 
apportioned  to  each  visitor,  for  regular  and  frequent  visitation. 
In  some  other  German  cities,  six  or  more  families  are  allotted 
to  each.  The  Visitors  are  obliged  to  discharge  their  duties  as 
such.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Municipal  or  other  Local 
Authorities,  and  are  unpaid.  Great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  this  form  of  "  outdoor  relief and  without  such  care 
it  would  become  perilous  and  pauperizing.  Because  all  "  outdoor 
relief "  tends  to  become  relief  in  aid  of  tvages,  and  so  helps  to 
increase  the  sweating  system  and  extend  poverty  and  misery.  Even 
as  things  are,  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Elberfeld  paupers  have 
forsaken  their  families  and  thrown  them  entirely  upon  the  public 
charity,  for  want  of  something  more  akin  to  the  indoor-test.  But 
nevertheless  pauperism,  on  the  whole,  at  Elberfeld,  increases  very 
little.  The  Visitors  have,  for  their  principle  of  limitation,  made 
the  relief  "  only  enough  to  keep  the  paupers  from  dying,"  and  not 
sufficiently  comfortable  to  act  as  a  crutch  to  rest  upon,  or  to  take 
away  strong  motives  for  self-exertion.  But  the  individualization  of 
the  Elberfeld  System  has  great  advantages  in  promoting  mutual 
good  feeling  between  rich  and  poor,  and  between  capitalists  and 
employed.  It  is  adopted  in  more  than  100  cities  of  Western 
Europe.    For  fifty  persons  who  are  willing  to  relieve  want,  hardly 
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one  seeks  to  remove  the  causes  of  want,  by  stimulating  to  virtue, 
sobriety,  thrift  and  self-help.  But  these  are  especial  aims  of 
the  Elberfeld  System,  as  they  were  also  of  Dr.  Chalmers' 
Glasgow  efforts. 

VAGRANTS  AND  BEGGARS. 

Beggars  and  Vagrants  require  a  somewhat  different  treatment 
from  other  Paupers.  To  a  considerable  extent,  their  numbers  have 
been  checked  in  one  English  county,  Dorsetshire,  by  a  system  of 
food  supply,  at  bread- stations,  five  miles  apart,  throughout  the 
County.  The  public  in  that  district  supply  the  necessary  funds 
very  willingly.  Captain  Amyatt  E.  Amyatt,  Chief  Constable  of 
Dorset,  writes  to  the  Howard  Association  (1895) :  "We  are  not 
troubled,  in  these  bad  times,  with  so  many  vagrants  as  other 
counties."  But  in  some  districts  of  England,  vagrants  are  a  terror 
to  poor  women  and  girls  in  lone  houses,  whom  they  assault,  when 
opportunity  offers,  not  only  by  robbery  but  sometimes  by  rape  also. 

The  Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  U.S.A.,  writes  (in  the  Century, 
March,  1895) :  "  Thousands  of  young  men  and  boys  are  annually 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  sturdy  beggars,  rather  than  work.  The  aver- 
age tramp  would  rather  spend  a  year  in  a  jail  than  take  one  good 
whipping."  Indianapolis  tried  this  plan.  The  Mayor  reports  :  "  It 
took  only  a  few  days  to  rid  the  city  of  every  tramp.  They  did 
not  return.  A  few  other  Indiana  cities  followed  our  example,  with 
like  beneficial  results." 

The  great  majority  of  British  tramps  avoid  both  the  Police 
and  the  Vagrant  Wards,  and  trust  wholly  to  the  pernicious 
and  indiscriminate  relief  (which  is  the  opposite  of  real  charity) 
of  an  unthinking  or  intimidated  public.  The  plan  suggested 
by  the  late  Edward  Denison,  M.P.,  still  waits  for  general 
adoption.  It  is  this :  Let  it  be  generally  known  by  the  bene- 
volent public  that  every  vagrant  may  always  be  supplied  by  the 
police  or  some  other  authority,  with  food,  and  that  then,  if  he 
can  show  that  he  is  honest  and  in  search  of  work,  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on ;  but  that  if  he  is  found  to  be  a  professional  beggar, 
he  will  be  imprisoned.  Do  not  make  the  act  of  begging  penal,  but 
only  its  habit,  or  the  manifest  intention  of  preying  upon  the  public. 
The  Dorsetshire  practice  approximates  Mr.  Denison's  plan.  For 
habitual  Beggars  and  Vagrants,  cellular  imprisonment  is  most 
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effectual  and  most  disliked.  Birmingham  has  been  peculiarly 
successful  in  checking  vagrancy  by  means  of  insisting  upon  baths 
and  a  labour  test  and  by  carrying  out  the  law,  which  provides 
for  the  imprisonment  of  persistent  beggars.  In  other  districts,, 
where  weak  Magistrates  have  refused  to  do  this,  mendicancy  has 
greatly  increased.  The  Dutch  and  Belgian  Beggar  Farms  have, 
in  great  degree,  failed ;  because  they  have  allowed  the  Vagrants  free 
and  pernicious  intercourse  with  a  crowd  of  others — "  the  scum  of 
the  earth."  Such  debasing  " jollification"  is  just  what  vagrants  and 
criminals  enjoy.  There  is  neither  deterrence,  nor  reformation  in 
either  Beggar  Farms  or  Prisons,  where  the  inmates  are  thus 
(pleasantly  to  themselves)  associated.  Such  institutions  have 
always  failed,  and  always  will  fail. 

CAUSES  OF  VAGRANCY,  &c. 

Attempts  to  diminish  the  causes  of  Vagrancy  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  direct  efforts  for  its  restraint,  but  also  still  more 
difficult.  Foremost  amongst  these  causes  must  be  placed  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  employment  by  large  sections  of  the  population. 
This,  in  its  turn,  arises  from  different  sources.  Thus  the  Scotch 
Coal  Strike  of  1894  diverted  a  large  amount  of  trade  from  that  part 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  previous  Strikes  in  the  North  of  England 
drove  much  business  to  Germany  and  Belgium,  thus  throwing 
many  out  of  work  at  home.  Hence  the  increase  in  every  district 
of  Industrial  Councils  of  Conciliation,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  Employers  and  Employed,  is  very  needful,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  or  diminishing  Strikes  and  Lock-outs.  In  America 
and  Australia,  multitudes  are  unemployed,  owing  to  the  restriction 
of  trade  caused  by  Protective  Tariffs.  It  is  held  by  many 
students  of  the  Currency  Question  that  the  widespread  depression 
of  trade,  over  the  world,  is  largely  connected  with  the  removal  or 
absence  of  a  Bi-metallic  Standard.  But  certainly  Intemperance 
is  a  special  influence,  everywhere,  in  causing  vagrancy.  Where 
there  is  the  worst  Pauperism,  public-houses  are  seen  to  abound 
and  to  be  well  supported.  Both  legislative  restriction  and  moral 
suasion  are  increasingly  needful  in  this  matter. 


Weiitheimeb,  Lea  &  Co.,  Printers,  Circus  Place,  London  Wall. 


